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THE ITALIAN NOVELLA 

No literary taste was stronger during the Middle Ages than 
that for stories. Boccaccio dates his own love of stories and of 
story-telling very early: "I well remember," he says, in his 
Genealogy of the Gods, "that before seven years of age, when 
as yet I had seen no fictions and applied to no masters, I had a 
natural turn for fiction, and produced some trifling tales. ' ' When 
he did come to see fictions, I fancy not so many years after this, 
they were the monkish collections known as lapidaries and bestia- 
ries, French fabliaux, the Latin romance of the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, the Gesta Romanorum, and 77 Novellino, the earliest known 
Italian collection of tales. Here, in brief, we have both the 
matter and the form of the Decameron, one of the most remarka- 
ble works of fiction that has ever been written. All things con- 
sidered, its immediate and enormous influence on Italian prose, 
in a manner created by it, its breadth of scope, its artistic 
excellence, its quickening and lasting impulse in international 
literature, I do not know but what it is quite fair to say, the 
most remarkable work of fiction that has ever been written. 
Stories float about in the air, known to all, but recognized by 
few, until some master mind gathers up the disjecta membra, 
fuses them into an organic whole, and stamps it with his genius. 
This is what Boccaccio did, for it is not invention, nor the de- 
scription of manners, nor the delineation of passion, nor moral 
insight, that constitutes the peculiar excellence of the Decameron. 
It is Boccaccio's "natural turn for fiction," his unerring instinct 
in seizing upon just the right material, and his marvellous power 
of moulding it to his will. He is the best story-teller, as story- 
teller, in all the world. 

The Decameron is a world-book. It gathered up the fiction of 
the men of its day, oriental, classical, and current, and expressed 
it with inimitable simplicity, with graceful charm, with undying 
freshness. And the whole one hundred tales, with but one or 
two exceptions, have passed into the literature and the art of the 
modern nations. No collection of stories has made such an 
impress on the literature of the world, and no literary form has 
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been more widely copied than the framework of pleasing 
romance that holds the work together. Boccaccio's literary art is 
indeed so perfect, that, although rival novellieri sprang up all 
over Italy, there is no noteworthy variation from the plan of the 
master. Most of the novelists acknowledge themselves the 
disciples of Boccaccio, oftentimes in terms of the warmest 
admiration for his genius. Sacchetti, who was his personal 
friend, and who wrote bourgeois tales in the purest Florentine 
vernacular, quite without literary art, tells us that it was his 
enthusiasm for the Decameron that prompted him to write at all. 
Masuccio, the Neapolitan, claims that he learned the art of 
satirical writing at the feet of Boccaccio and Juvenal. Bargagli 
and Giraldi even introduce their love stories with the lurid 
background of the Decameron, Bargagli describing in simple 
and affecting language the sufferings of the Sienese during the 
siege of 1553, and Giraldi depicting the horrors of the sack of 
Rome, in 1527. Giraldi's imitation is so close that he even has 
a company of ten persons reciting ten tales a day, and a Greek 
title, Gli Ecatommiti. 

Among the novellieri who have influenced English literature, 
Boccaccio easily ranks first, with Bandello a close second, but 
of scarcely less importance in the development of the Elizabethan 
drama and lyric, are Franco Sacchetti, Ser Giovanni Fioren- 
tino, Masuccio Guardato, and Giraldi Cintio. These six novel- 
ists, out of a much larger group, may be accepted as representa- 
tive Italian story-tellers, easily leading the stream of tendency 
towards England. 

Ser Giovanni's fifty novels, called collectively II Pecorone, are 
largely historical; for example, Ser Giovanni relates the myth of 
Troy, and how ^Eneas passed from Troy to Italy; he writes 
lives of the Countess Matilda and of Frederick Barbarossa; he 
tells us the origin of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and of the 
Blacks and Whites, why the Popes moved to Avignon, and how 
Corso Donati met his tragical fate. These subjects are treated 
in a simple, easy style, interspersed with charming lyrics, and 
varied with considerable dramatic effect. But the imitation of 
Boccaccio is everywhere apparent, and the historical novella is 
less interesting on the whole than such transcripts of real life as 
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we find in Sacchetti and Masuccio and Giraldi, who write from 
the three chief centres of the Italian Renaissance, Florence, 
Naples, and Ferrara. 

Although Franco Sacchetti was a lyrist of high rank, his songs 
exhibiting both spontaneity of inspiration and great literary and 
musical art in the setting, yet his three hundred tales are simply 
strung together, with no framework of fiction and no lyrical 
embellishments whatever. They are not romances, and make 
no pretensions of being other than we find them, short anecdotes, 
or facetiae, with here and there a moral by the author. 

Some of the novelle are anecdotes of great personages. Dante 
and Giotto and Guido Cavalcante and Filippo Brunelleschi, 
giving just such pictures of democratic Renaissance manners as 
we see in Brunelleschi 's celebrated beffa, the anonymous novella 
called 77 Grasso Legnainalo. In this story, the sculptor, Dona- 
tello, Francesco Rucellai, and their associates, partly gentlemen 
and partly handicraftsmen, assist Brunelleschi to persuade one 
Manetto, a woodcarver, that he has been changed into a certain 
Matteo. The novella is simply a cruel practical joke, but it is 
full of fun, and quite as real as Donatello's St. George, or Bru- 
nelleschi's famous cupola, 'raised above the heavens' over Santa 
Maria del Fiore. 

Masuccio Guardato, a nobleman of Salerno, and secretary to 
Prince Roberto Sanseverino, ranked next to Boccaccio in popular 
favor, judging by the number of editions of his fifty novels 
before they fell under the ban of the first Index Expurgatorius, 
in 1 541. The collection is called simply II Novellino, and pre- 
sents a lively picture of the south and Naples. Masuccio is the 
most original Italian novelist, both in choice of subject and in 
treatment. Departing from Boccaccio's framework, he dedicates 
each novella to some noble man or woman in Neapolitan society, 
and being naturally a realist, he prefers to describe life as he 
saw it lived around him, in court and country, rather than to 
entertain with adventure and romance. Like Boccaccio, whom 
he professes to follow, Masuccio' s novelle are full of satire on 
monks and friars ; indeed, he asserts that his main purpose was 
to expose " la guasta vita de' finti religiosi," and as if to invite 
his place in the first Index Expurgatorius, of his first group of 
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ten tales, all but one are stories of the villainy and sharp practices 
of ecclesiastics. Following close upon this strong painting of 
hypocrisy comes Shakespeare's story of Lorenzo and Jessica. 
This charming episode, inserted in such a place, well illustrates 
with what delicacy and grace Masuccio could write romance 
when he chose to. By its side may be set the story of the girl 
who puts on armor and goes out at night to kill her faithless 
lover, or the tournament at Rimini, or the tragedy of Mariotto 
and Giannozza, the original Italian version of Romeo and Juliet. 
The blending of romance and sentiment, tragedy and comedy, 
in these delightful tales, shows that Masuccio possessed the true 
literary feeling, that he could command "joy and solace," as the 
old French poets say; but he could command something else be- 
sides, and it is in his serious novelle that his real power is felt, 
especially in those tales that deal with a secularized and corrupt 
church. No more striking portrait of Pope Alexander VI exists 
than Masuccio's account of one of his exploits as Cardinal 
Roderigo Borgia. In moral tone, Masuccio rises easily above 
all the other novelists of the Renaissance. He describes low 
life, he feels no compunction in portraying vicious people, 
panders to every sort of evil, but we are never left in any 
doubt as to what is evil, and what is not. In this respect, 
the difference between Masuccio and the other novelists is 
the same as the difference between the Italian novella and 
the Elizabethan drama founded on it. The incidents of both 
are oftentimes coarse, and the language horribly outspoken, 
but the moral tone of the Elizabethan dramatists is unmistak- 
able. They call things by their homely Saxon names, but they 
fear God and hate the lie, they know what honor is, and 
truth ; they make no mistakes in distributing the rewards and 
penalties of life. 

Giraldi Cintio and Bandello are alike in their preference for 
the tragical novella which is the source of the Elizabethan 
tragedy of horror, like Ford's Broken Heart and Tourneur's 
Revenger' s Tragedy. Of the two, Bandello's literary gifts were 
the most varied. Many of Bandello's novels are of French 
origin, and the collection comes to us through the French of 
Belleforest, so that, broadly speaking, Bandello may be said to 
28 
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typify the French influence, arresting and transmuting Italian 
culture on its way to England. 

When we come to compare the novella with the corresponding 
form of fiction in English, the novel, we are at once struck by 
the fact that historically the romantic drama lies between. The 
novella precedes the drama and the novel follows it. The Eng- 
lish novel, from Richardson to Mrs. Humphry Ward, implies 
the previous existence of the English drama ; for elaboration of 
motive and development of character, it has no other counter- 
part. The novella, on the other hand, is a drama in decimo sesto; 
it is short, sketchy, concentrated; it does not, even collectively, 
aim at giving a well-rounded picture of life and manners, and 
individually, it has little or no personality; very often it is no 
more than a bon mot or repartee, and the novelist, like Poggio 
or Sacchetti, is but a raconteur. 

The origin of the novella in mere anecdote, together with the 
natural objectivity of the Italian mind, explains one of its most 
striking characteristics, its air of reality. All the novelists 
pretend that their tales were originally recited and then written 
down, and there can hardly be a doubt but that they were really 
read aloud, or improvised on occasions similar to those invented 
by Boccaccio, Grazzini, and others. The fact that the popular 
novella attained a permanent literary value only in Italy, the 
importance of a corresponding form of the Italian drama, the 
improvisations of the commedie dell' arte, and the high cultiva- 
tion of acting in Italy, an art in which the Italians have always 
excelled, all go to prove that the novelliero was what he claimed 
to be, literally a story-teller. 

Recitation in its turn affected the style of the novella; a short 
story that is told must have point, focus. So the novelliero in- 
troduces his characters simply by name, and very often even 
names are superfluous ; of the six characters in Giraldi's story 
of Othello, only one, Disdemona, has a name. The environment 
is of the baldest kind, and the whole force of the narrative is 
expended on the action, which is always consistent, the most 
natural outcome of the circumstances. But of explanation of 
motives, of development of character, of ethical intention, as in 
the drama and novel, the novella has none. 
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It it on this point of simplicity of construction, originating 
in oral story-telling, wherein lies the superiority of the novella 
over the short story in English. Our long stories are better 
than the short ones, for the reason that the English novelist is 
on the whole most interested in the ethical view of life. When 
he sets out to write a short story, therefore, he is wont to 
attempt, in a few pages, to follow two or three people through 
several phases of their careers, with a result fatal to artistic con- 
struction. Mrs. Ward's Bessie Costrell is a case in point. This 
is a well-written, ill-constructed story; of its three chief charac- 
ters, we learn too much artistically and too little dramatically. 
The Italian novelist is instinctively dramatic. 

In spite, however, of a pleasing style and an interesting 
picture of manners, in spite of great variety of incident and an 
extraordinary ingenuity of plot, the novelists with one accord 
are exceedingly poverty-stricken in choice of subject. The two 
main subjects are love and jests, as if life were one grand game 
of fooling. In humorous fooling, ranging all the way from wit 
to farce, the novella is very rich. Poggio's Facetice are extremely 
witty comments on people and things, betraying the keenest 
observation and the most startling insight. A favorite type of 
humor is the vulgar practical joke, which often degenerates into 
the broadest farce. Usually, a sort of continuity is given to a 
collection of tales by one or two buffoons who turn up here and 
there throughout, like the clown and pantaloon of the early 
Italian comedy. Bruno and Buffalmacco are Boccaccio's jesters, 
and Calandrino their butt ; Messer Dolcibene acts the clown for 
Sacchetti, while three boon companions, Lo Scheggia, II Mdn- 
aco, and II Pilucca, are the heroes of the comedy in Grazzini's 
Suppers. 

Love in the novella is not the spiritual passion of Guido 
Guinicelli and Dante; it is love as we see it depicted in the 
poetry of the Troubadours, or rather that fantastic sentiment as 
it was understood by the cultivated, pleasure-loving Italians of 
the Renaissance. It is love in which refinement, brutality, and 
cruelty are strangely mixed, love full of romantic nonsense, of 
scholastic discussions, of sensuous enjoyment. Nature, es- 
pecially the merry month of May, is made for lovers ; the grass 
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is always green, beautiful flowers bloom perpetual, the birds 
sing, and there is plentiful sunshine, — and moonshine. Passion 
does not enter into this conception of love, nor duty, nor work, 
nor responsibility, nor the thousand quiet needs that come by 
sun and candle-light, when Adam and Eve undertake to keep 
house together in Paradise. There is a gay, insouciant shunning 
of all that is serious and moral in the lives of men and women. 
Life is too amusing to be serious, too sentimental, too piquant, 
too full of trifling incidents and gossip and chat. It is an idle 
world, a world of talk. 

An Elizabethan translator of more than ordinary interest was 
Sir Thomas North, who rendered into his inimitable prose the 
Morall Philosophic of Doni. In the preface of Doni's book of 
dialogues, / Marmi, he represents himself flying aloft, hovering 
over the marble steps of the piazza Santa Liberata, in Florence, 
listening to the talk of the young men who resort there in the 
cool of evening, — 

"And for as much as they are all fine wits and comely, 
they have a thousand lovely things to say — novels, strata- 
gems, and fables ; they tell of intrigues, stories, jokes, tricks 
played off on men and women — all things sprightly, noble, 
noteworthy, and fit for gentle ears. ' ' 

The morale of the novella cannot be better presented than in 
this picture. This is not the place to speak of the political and 
social changes which brought about such a national temper. 
The bare statement of fact is, that the novella is the literary form 
in which the spirit of the Italian Renaissance expressed itself 
most naturally and most freely, and that that spirit was gay, 
unreflective, optimistic, and frankly sensuous. A little Eliza- 
bethan snatch, so wild that it almost takes your breath away, is 
born right out of it, and voices it exactly, — 

Hey, nonny no ! 
Men are fools that wish to die ! 
Is't not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do ring ? 
Is't not fine to swim in wine 
And turn upon toe 
And sing, hey, nonny no, 
When the winds blow, and the seas flow? 

Hey, nonny no ! 
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It is the fashion to call the morality of the Renaissance 
'paganism,' a view which does considerable injustice to the 
pagans. I think they are nearer the truth who describe it as a 
return to nature; it is a revolt from mediaeval asceticism and 
ecclesiastical hypocrisy, which finds its boldest expression in the 
Decameron. The novelists seem to throw down the gauntlet to 
religion and morality. How wide the divergence had become 
between profession and conduct, between temperamental opti- 
mism and the actual conditions of life, may be seen from such a 
work as Valla's De Voluptate, which is a disputation between 
naturalism and humanism on the one side, and the mediaeval 
scheme of ethics on the other. Valla gives the argument to the 
church, but naturalism carries the day; just so, all great Italians 
of the Renaissance are free-thinkers without ceasing to be Catho- 
lics. Pulci, like a street singer, opens each canto of the Mor- 
gante Maggiore with an invocation to the madonna, or a para- 
phrase of a collect ; in like manner, not a few novelle are intro- 
duced with prayers or moral reflections utterly at variance with 
the story that follows. 

In order to be just to the novellieri we must first free our 
minds of the notion that they aim to instruct ; they do some- 
times point a moral, and they are almost sure to adorn their 
tales, but they are didactic never. To one who feels the long 
tragedy of Italian history, it is pathetic to note how the novelists 
one and all turn away from civil strife and pestilence and 
wretched social conditions, to seek comfort in the things of 
mind. Sacchetti's little preface reads like a litany, with a dif- 
ference, for in the midst of 'battle, murder, and sudden death,' 
he thinks of "that excellent Florentine poet, Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio," and his care-killing tales. And then, in a few 
lines, with admirable brevity of expression, Sacchetti states the 
purpose of the novella, and it is not ethical at all, it is amuse- 
ment, joie et soulaz. The novelist has simply undertaken to 
entertain, by fiction, a small company, in fact, the reading 
public, and all is fish that comes to his net, historical truths, 
practical jokes, the devices of lovers, the buffoonery of clowns, 
the wickedness of priests, the tragedy and the pathos, even the 
sanctities of private life. No rank or condition, neither age nor 
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sex, was exempt from the wit and the ingenuity of the novel- 
Hero. 

One of the charms of the Decameron is the description of 
natural scenery which serves to introduce and connect the days. 
Indeed, the beautiful setting of the hundred tales must have 
added greatly to their popularity, not only with the Florentines, 
for whom the work was thus cast in the glamour of a familiar and 
lovely landscape, but with the Italians, who have inherited from 
classic times a love of the country and of country pleasures and 
sports. Many novelle are idylls, and not infrequently a tale 
that offends all modern canons of taste is yet exquisitely set. 
The master emotion that is acting may be a proper subject of 
criticism, but the feeling for nature is pure and genuine. It is 
not a spiritual sympathy with nature, such as we have come to 
know from our later English poets, nor has it anything of what 
Ruskin calls "the pathetic fallacy," that way of looking at 
nature which considers it dyed in the human emotions of which 
it is the mute witness. Rather it is Chaucerian, a joyous, 
buoyant delight in out-of-doors, in the green of summer, in 
running water, in birds and flowers and sunshine. Fancy 
Chaucer made classical, and you have Boccaccio's or Sermini's 
treatment of nature. With them, the landscape seems finished, 
so to say, it has been humanized by long association with men, 
all sorts of actions have taken place in it, and it has survived, 
the same ample, smiling, blooming Mother Earth. The fair 
weather aspect of nature in the novella is emphasized by the 
fact that the scene of the tales, as in the Decameron, is often a 
villa garden. Straparola's Nights gets its name from his fiction 
of the tales being told in the open of the Italian summer nights. 
With the Italians, something of their gaiety and naiveti of 
temperament seems to enter into the conception of nature, and 
they prefer to think of her as always kind. Boiardo's fawn is 
so sensitive to natural influences that he weeps when the sky is 
fair, because he fears bad weather, and laughs in the rain storms, 
because he knows the sun will shine again. 

But the novelliero is no philosopher withal, his view of life is 
entirely on the surface of things. Although he has abundant 
curiosity and an acute faculty of observation, he makes no study 
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of motives. He creates Iago malignant and Portia bright and 
resourceful, but what these qualities have to do with the tragedy 
of the one, or the happy romance of the other, the novelist does 
not in the least concern himself. It is just this poverty of in- 
tellectual content, associated with extraordinary diversity of in- 
cident, that rendered the novelle such a mine of wealth to the 
Elizabethan dramatists. They furnished the outlines of dramas 
which the poet could fill in at his pleasure. It is an extremely 
interesting inquiry to observe how this filling in was done by 
different playwrights. 

Fletcher, for example, seldom chose a novella for a subject, 
and when he strung three together, as in his comedy, Women 
Pleased, he produced an inferior play. Broadly speaking, and 
excluding Shakespeare, always and under all circumstances a 
class by himself, the comic matter of the Italian story-tellers, as 
it appears in the English drama, is rather episodical, and it is 
to the writers of tragedy that we must look for an adequate 
treatment of the possibilities of the novella. 

Webster is a good study on the relation between the Italian 
novelist and the Elizabethan dramatist. Shakespeare found 
Othello in Giraldi an obstinate, morose, cruel barbarian; he 
made him open and generous, a brave soldier, a knightly com- 
mander. The gentle Desdemona sees "Othello's visage in his 
mind." But a Websterian tragedy is not a development of 
character under "the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune;" 
with Webster, "on horror's head horrors accumulate." For this 
is what Bandello's tragical history of The Duchess of Malfy is. 
In the tale, the widowed Duchess marries her steward and lives 
happily with him. Her brothers object to the marriage as one 
beneath her rank, and cruelly murder her, her husband, Antonio, 
and their three children. It is a series of tragical situations 
which Webster worked out with great elaboration, profound in- 
sight, and a marvellous knowledge of theatrical effect. The 
Duchess of Malfy is, however, a tragedy of situations merely. 
The unfortunate Duchess has no more character in the drama 
than in the novella, and there she is simply the victim of an 
untoward fate. 

In the year 1890 there was published in Milan a collection of 
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modern novelle by Federico de Roberto, the author of L'lllu- 
sione and Ermanno Raeli. De Roberto calls his book Processi 
Verbali, and his account of it is well worth note as the view of 
a modern novelist on a literary form in which Italy and France 
have so far outstripped other nations : — 

"Processo Verbale," saysDe Roberto, "means, in common 
parlance, a simple, rapid, and faithful relation of an event 
taking place under the eyes of a disinterested spectator. I 
call Processi Verbali tales that are the naked and impersonal 
transcriptions of little comedies, of little dramas, taken from 
the life (colli sul vivo)." 

Then he goes on to lay down the sound artistic principle 
that a story-teller should be impersonal, he should keep himself 
well in the background, he should obtrude no descriptions, no 
reflections, no analyses of mental states, at best but more or less 
happy hypotheses — he should do nothing, in short, but let his 
personages speak and act for themselves. A short story is a little 
drama, a series of lively dialogues, with just enough description 
as stage direction to keep the whole moving. 

I do not know a better analysis of the freshness and crispness 
and life-likeness of the novella. 

Mary Augusta Scott. 

Northampton, Massachusetts. 



